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THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


AND 


PHILADELPHIA 
WRITING- MASTER. 


A NEW 


COUNTY COPY - BOOK. 


CONTAINING, 


An accurate, though compendious Deſcription of the above County, 


| With its Repreſentatives in PARLIAMENT: 


The Churches i in each Town, and their Diſtances from London, Oxford and Cambridge; 
with their Arms and Common Seals, as ſent to the Office of the Crown, and as called 
over in the Houſe of Commons, according to the Teſt Roll: Alſo, an Account of 
the Air, Soil, Rivers, Curioſities, and Noblemens Seats; with a particular Surve 
of the County, in a perſpective Map quite New, and according to Act of Parlia- ' 

mauent. The Whole deſign'd for Youth to write after, as well as to entertain the | 
Gentlemen and Ladies of the County, and to furniſh their Memories with a neceſ- 
ſary Knowledge of their reſpective Places of Abode, in a Method intirely new. 
The Whole adorned with Picture-Work. 


AS ALSO, 


Alphabets, Single-Line Copies, Poems on various Subjects Select Proverbs and Sen- 
tences, and a great Variety of Command of Hand by the beſt Artiſts, in all the 
Hands now made Uſe of in Great Britain, particularly of thoſe moſt applicable to 
Buſineſs: All made more intelligible, uſeful and univerſal: Than any Thing of the 
like Kind hitherto extant. 


\ 


To which is added, 


An Efay towards a further Improvement of a Hand for Buſineſs ; with ſome uſeful Reflections on the 
preſent Method of Penmanſhip, viz. of the Pen, to make a Pen, to hold a Pen, to fit to write; of 
the ſeveral Hands, of Round Hand, of Italian, of the Ingroſſing, of German Text; of the other 
Hands, of Striking or Command of Hand, Flouriſhing Figures, &c. which the Author hath made 
from his own Experience and Converfation with the beſt Maſters. 


The Whole contrived for the Uſe of both Sexes: And it is preſumed, will ſuficiently 
anſwer the Method recommended. 


| Written, and Engraved on Copper Plates, 
BY GEORGE BICKHAM. 


Sold by Him in May's Buildings, Covent Garden, Price S and by all the Book - 
ſellers and Stationers in Great Britain, and Ireland, and by all News- Carriers n Town | 
and Country. . 
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Of WRITING in General. 


NNNNMRIT ING is ſuch a Repreſentati- 
on of our Words, as our Words 

M2 W 928 are of our Thoughts. 

aw JAN 

aq logs rived from God himſelf; and 

KA Kt conſidering the inexpreſſible Ex- 


Tus Art in the Opinion of 
ſome of our beit Ancients, is de- 
cellency of it, it is not unworthy ſuch an Author. 
A Learned Poet fays, 


The Gift of a Commanding Pen 
Was firſt by God, to firſt-born Alam giv'n; 
From him to Serh it came, the beſt of Men; 
And juſtly, ſince the richeſt Gift of Heav'n 
On Flood-furviving Pillars he enroll'd; 
This Harbinger of Life, Tradition's Spring, 
Interpreter, of Reaſon, Senſe's Mold, 
Virtue's Recorder, Speech's Lord and King. 


Apam received from God the Knowledge of 
all Arts and Sciences: For this firſt Man who was 
the immediate Work of God's own Hands, ought 
alſo to be his chief Work in the Order of Nature; 
and by Conſequence he ought not to be wanting in 
any of the Perfections which belong to Human Na- 
ture. Tis what all the Fathers thought, and what 
St. Auguſtin ſays, That there is as much Diffe- 
« rence between the Knowledge of the wiſeſt Sons 
of Adam, and that of Adam himſelf, as there is 
„between a Snail's Pace, and that of the Flight of 
« Birds.” 

. God did not create the firſt Man in Ignorance, 
and in the State of Children that are born to Day, 
but gave him all the Knowledge requiſite to the 
Perfection of Man: For it was not more worthy of 
God to give moderately, than to give all. He 


that had no Occaſion to make Experiments, to 


create his Works in all the Perfections that were 


ſuitable to them, could not fail of making the firſt 


as excellent as could be. | 

JosxPHvus writes, that the Children of Seth, the 
Son of Adam, having invented Aſtrology, and di- 
vers other Sciences, and being, toid by Adam, that 
the World would undergo a two-fold Deſtruction; 
one by a Flood, and the other by Fire, they erected 
two great Columns, one of Brick, the other of 
Stone ; and wrote the Precepts of the Arts they 
had invented on each of them, hoping that although 
that of Brick ſhould not be able to reſiſt the Vio- 
lence of the Waters, yet that of Stone might pre- 
ſerve the Memory of their Mathematical Specula- 

tions to Poſterity, by what was written on it. He 
alſo adds, The Stone Pillar remained in his Days, 
in Syria. 

ST. Jude quotes the Prophecy of Enoch; and 
moſt of the ancient Chriſtian Writers ſay, Alam wi: 
the firſt Writing-Maſter, and that he taught his 
Poſterity. 

Tus Character at firſt was Hebrew; which was 

univerſal till the Confuſion of Babel; but fince, as 
articular Companies of Men became Inhabitants 
of particular Parts of the World, and fo have be- 
come particular and diſtinct Nations, they invented 
different Characters. | 
Tur Greeks and Romans have herein been moſt 
famous; and their Characters are moſtly uſed in 


| 


Europe; but other Nations have retain'd their an- 
cient Form, and ſeem reſolved to continue it. 

Tur Inftruments uſed by the Ancients were va- 
rious, firſt an Iron Stile to write on Stone or Tile, 
or a Knife to write on Barks of Trees; then a 
Stick, or a Finger to write on Sand; next a Stone, 
to write on Slate, or Shingle; then a ſharp Stone 
to write on Wax ; after a Pencil to write on Boards 
or Tables of Wood; alſo, with Reeds or hard 
Ruſhes, on the Leaves of Reeds growing in the 
Marſhes of Egypt; laſtly, on Paper with a Pen. 

Tue Ink uſed by the Ancients was different; 
firſt, the Gall of a Fiſh, then Soot and Water, next 
Vermilion and many other Ingredients, according 
to the Humour of the Scribe ; but at length they 
compounded Galls, Gum, Copperas, Allom, Ec. 
which is ſtill in Ute among us. | 

Tut Chineſe and Japaneiſt make their Paper of 
the inner Bark of a Tree, and write with a Hair 
Pencil, with an Ink made of Lamp-black and Hog's 
Greaſe. | 

THE Hebrews write from Right to Left; others 
from Left to Right, and back again from Left to 
Right; the Chineſe from Top to Bottom, and from 
Right to Left; but the Europeans, and moſt others, 
_ Left to Right, without Retrogreſſion to the 

eft. 

How miraculous this Art appeared at firſt, may 
be gueſſed at by the late diſcovered Americans; 
who were amazed to ſee Men diſcourſe with Books, 
and would ſcarce believe Paper could ſpeak ; eſpe- 
cially when after all their liſtening to any Writing, 
(as their Cuſtom was) they could never perceive 
any Sound to proceed from it. 

Bishor Wilkins relates a Story of an Indian Slave, 


who being ſent by his Maſter with a Baſket of Figs 


and a Letter, did by the Way eat up Part of his 
Carriage, conveying the Remainder to the Perſon 
to whom he was directed; who having read the 
Letter, and not finding the Quantity of Figs there- 
in mentioned, accuſed the Slave of eating them ; 
telling him what the Letter ſaid againſt him: The 
Indian confidently denied the Fact, curfing the Let- 
ter as a lying Witneſs. After this being ſent again 
with the like Carriage, and a Letter expreſſing the 
Number of Figs to be delivered, he did again de- 
vour Part of them by the Way: But before he 
meddled with any of them (to prevent all Accuſa- 
tion) he hid the Letter under a Stone, alluring hun- 
ſelf that if it did not fee him eat the Figs, it could 
never tell of him; but being now more ſtrongly 
accuſed than before, he confeiſed the Fault; ad- 
miring the Divinity of the Paper. DEED 

Waris derives its Origin from the Imagina- 
tion, is Cxccuted by the Hand, and perfected by 
Exerelte. 5 

o the traming a truly good Hand there muſ- 
conſpire a regular Form in Connection, Inclination, 
Height, Breadth, Bigneſs and Continuation; to 
which few or none attain, that have not an innate 
Propenſity, and Patience that is Proof againſt a“! 
Diſcouragement. | 

ART never produces Effects ſo happy, as when 
it works on a pregnant Diſpoſition. 

Trouch a Man may arrive at Perfection herein, 
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: Of WRITIN G in General. 


without being a Philoſopher, yet there is great 
Need of — Conception for comprehending the 
Difterences of Figures, the Changes of Situation, 
and the Number of Motions that form them. Of 
Imagination for repreſenting them to one's Self in 
their Beauty; of judgment, in placing them pro- 


perly; and of Invention, to improve on Antiquity. 
A Artiſt's Hand performs promptly what the 


Imagination preſents to it. 


All Debauches or violent Exerciſes dull the Im- 


gination, benumn the Fingers, and debilitate their 
Action. | 

Fa EEx Exerciſe may afford Order and Con- 
tinuation to a Hand, but neither a regular Form 
nor proper Connection, without Precepts and Ex- 
amples. 

T!r:5TRUCTION conſiſts as well in Demonſtration 
az Information. 

Ix Writing there are two Principles of Motion. 
The Minor, performed by the Thumb and two 
Fingers only, as in ſmall Letters; and the Major, 
by the Thumb, two Fingers and the Arm concur- 
ring, as in large Letters and Flouriſhes, called, 
Command of Hand. þ 

BolD and maſterly Writing turns on the Hinges 
of theſe four Principles; namely, the Time, the 
Diſpoſition of the Place and Perſon, the Inſtrument, 
ad the Matter wherewith Writing is performed. 

Taert are Abundance of Difficulties in well 
forming andfiniſhing a Letter; the too hard lean- 
ing on the Arm takes from the Freedon of the 
Writer; the more or leſs Touch of the Knib of the 
Pen at the Side of the Thumb, or Fingers, alters 
the Stroke; the more or leſs Inclination of the 


Hand, renders the Stroke quite different; the 


quick or flow Motion of the Fingers or Arm, en- 


| hvens or makes a Stroke faint; the Pen too hard 
or too ſoft, or not fit for the Hand, interrupts the 
Spirit and Power of Action; the Ink too fluid, or 


too thick; the Seat too high, or too low ; the falſe 
Light, or Light too great or too ſmall, and a Thou- 


Fand other Impediments, are ſo many Rubs in the 
Way of Dexterity. | 


As for the Cure and Change of ill Habits, there 


can be no Time limited; fo it is a Work of Time 
to beget in a Learner a good one. We can do no- 
thing to Perfection without theſe three Principles, 
Neture, Knowledge and Uſe. Nature gives the 
Capacity; Knowledge ſhews the Rules; and Uſe 
gives the Exerciſe for the Acquiring a Readineſs 
and Habit. Knowledge without Nature is rude, 
Nature without Knowledge is blind; and both are 
amperfe& without Experience. 

PzRFECT1ON in Writing therefore is attainable 
only by a true Method, good Copies, and a rea- 
ſonable Time for Practice. And whoever pretends 
to the contrary does but practiſe upon the Weak- 
nels or Credulity of his Employers. Habits are 
acquired by repeated Acts; and the moſt abſolute 
Maſters, without continual Practice find a ſenſible 
Decay of thcir Faculties. $, 

To command the Capital Letters, and a clean 


bold Stroke at Pleaſure, is of abſolute Neceſſity to 
the Writing ſurely, readily and gracefully ; and is | 


the beſt, if not the only Way, to fix One in a good 
Running Hand for Buſineſs, 

IT is allowed, That a good Face unadorned has 

Beauty, but never the leſs for being ornamented. 


So a good Piece of Writing has not leſs Charms on 


Account of a becoming Dreſs. Fox-as additional 
Charms are added to a Face by ſuitable Habili- 


\ 
A 


| ments, ſo agreeable Writing receives more Luftre 


by proper Decorations. 
WarrTixG is of that Efficacy as to make itſelf 


intelligible to all the Powers and Faculties of the 


Soul, notwithſtanding its being mute and void of 
Motion. 


So charming a Delicacy ſhines in a maſterly eu- 


| g10us Hand, as creates in the judicious Beholder a 


ſecret Plealure. Something there is that gives 
Life and; Spirit to a Letter, that makes Strokes 
ſeem to move, and caſts a Kind of Glory round 
them. It is Something which Nothing but the 
Pen-ean expreſs ; nay, ſuch a Something as the Pen 
cannot expreſs. 'To the vulgar Eye theſe Charms 
are imperceptible : It requires ſome Degree of 
Perfection td admire Perfection; as it is ſaid to be 
an Advance in Oratory to reliſh Cicero. 

IF the Invention of Writing be ſo wonderful, the 
Uſe and End of it fo extenſive, and the Improve- 
ments of it ſo delicate; then how much are we 
beholden to the former and preſent Ages, which 
have produced ſo many excellent Artiſts, whoſe 
happy Genius is the Glory of our Land, and whoſe 
Public Spiritedneſs led them to ſcatter Roſes in 


our Way to make the Paths of Science pleaſant to 
us ? | 


Of the PE x. 


FYXUSTOM when eſtabliſhed is called Second 
Nature, becauſe when we are long uſed to a 
particular Method or Manner of Action, it is a dif- 


| ficult Thing to alter it. 


A wise Man will change a Cuſtom of ancient 
Date, at any Time, for a better; if fuch a Change 
may not occaſion ſome Inconvenience, that may be 
of as bad Conſequence as the Continuance of ſuch 
a Cuſtom. 

Ous Forefathers, for many Years, praQticed a 
ſmall Running Secretary Hand ; and about Sixty 
Years ago, it :vas as great a Rarity to meet with a 
Perſon who had n = ſo taught, as it is now to 


| meet with one that is. To talk then of Round 


Hand, and perſwade the Practice of it, was the 

ſame Thing, as it would be now, to introduce a 

_ Character, unknown to the Generality of Man- 
ind. 

Bur at length the Excellency and Uſefulneſs of 
the Round Hand, prevailing with many eminent 
Penmen to ſhew the Delicacy of it, and its natural 
Tendency to facilitate and diſpatch Buſineſs being 
conſidered, it is univerſally received and practiced 
by all Degrees of Men in all Employments, the Law 
only excepted, and that but in ſome particulars. 

ALL our modern Writing-Maſters in their Copy- 
Books have endeavoured to improve it ; and though 
their worthy Labours for the Publick, the preſent 
and ſucceeding Ages have ſuch excellent Pieces to 
copy after, as perhaps cannot be amended. 

; Amonc thoſe who by their Labours in this hap- 
py Art, have merited the Publick Thanks, were 
Colonel Ayrres, Mr. Sith, Mr. Seddon, Mr. More, 
Mr. Sell, Mr. Shelley, Mr. Clark, Major Snow, Mr. 
Brooks, Mr. Bland, who are ſince dead, but (as Pub- 
lick Benefactors) ought ever to be honoured, and 
many other worthy Perſons, whoſe truly valuable 
Labours cannot paſs unregarded. 


ENGLAND at this Time may boaſt of Superiority 


See his fine Book for Ornamental Floriſhes, fold by 
G. Bickham. 
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Of WRITIN G in General. 


in this noble Art; ſhe having out-done many, and 
being out-done by none. | 

From the Works of ſome of the Worthies above- 
named I have choſe what I thought proper for 
the Proſecution of my Deſign; thinking Men ſo 
eminent in this Art very proper tor me and every 
other Perſon to imitate. 

For the better underſtanding of what follows, I 
have divided the Directions into Chapters. 


To make a good PEN. 


ROCURE a pond Penknife, let the Edge 
be thin, ſharp and ſtrong ; then take the ſirſt, 
ſecond (the beſt) or third Quil of a Gooſe, and 
ſcrape off the outer Skin, or Film, making it very 
ſmooth ; then hold the Quil in your Lett-Hand, 
between your Thumb and Forefinger, letting it reſt 
on your Middlefinger, and having the Back down- 
ward, enter the Knife ſloping, about half an Inch 
from the lower End of the Quill, cutting it about 
Half through to the End; then turn the Quill, and 
cut the other Side but not fo much as before: Then 
enter the Edge of your Knife in the Middle cf the 
Backſide of the Quill, cutting it a little but very 
ſtraight; then turn the Slit upward, ſcraping it a 
little toward the Feather; then with the Peg of your 
Knife ſprightly ſlit the Quill as far as is neceſſary, 
keeping your Thumb on the Backſide to prevent 
the Slit going too far; then enter the Knife on the 
Foreſide above theSlit, cutting it above half through, 
then proportion the Knib, by cutting off each Side 
alike; then knib it thus; enter your Knife aſlant 
near the ſharp Point of your Quill, conng it ſo 
about half through, and turning your Knife down- 
right (the Quill being held between your Forefinger 
and Middletinger, with the Knib towards you, 
plac'd on you Thumb Nail) cut the Knib off. 


— 


Ir Quils are toe hard and thick, they may be 


made temperate by ſcraping the Back; if too ſoft, 
let the Slit be ſhort, and Sides broad. 


Ir is common to put Quills in warm Aſhes, 
which ſoon makes them hot and ſoft; and while 
they are ſo, to preſs them haſtily between the Knee 
and a broad Knife, which will make two tranſparent | 
Strokes, and the Quills much harder and ſtronger. 


This is call'd Dutching Quills. 


To make Pens for each Hand the Slit and Knib | 


- 


are thus order d. 


1. Fox the Round Hand and Round Text, the 


Pen muſt be knibb'd even and ſquare, and the Slit 
ſo long (yet the Point ſo ſtrong) as on the leaſt 
Preſſure the Stroke may enlarge and diſplay, or re- 
turn to itſelf; the Knib being the Width of the 
Body-ſtroke of your Writing. 


2. Tur Italian Hand requires the ſame Pen as 
the Round Hand, but the Slit may be a little longer, 


and the Knib ſmaller. | 
3. Fork a Running, or a mixt Secretary Hard uſe 


the Round Hand Pen, but let the Left-ide of the 


Knib be rather ſhorter than the other. 

4. Fox the Ingroſſing Hand, let the Slit be ſhort, 
the Left-ſide of the Knib the ſhorteſt, and the Knib 
a little broader than the Body-ſtreke of your Let- 
ders. 


| 


| 


—— 


| 


| 
| 


2 
N. B. The right or left Corner of a Pen, is that 
which lies to the Right or Left Hand in uſing it. 


To hold the PEN. 


HE Pen muſt be held with the Hollow 
directly downward, between the End of the 
Thumb and the Forefinger of the Right Hand, 
reſting on the End of the Middle Finger ; the Joint 
of the Thumb extending out-wards, fo that the Tip 
of your Thumb will be near as much higher than 


| your Forefinger, as the End ef your Forefinger is 


above the End of your Middle Finger; your Fore- 
finger lying cloſe on the Top of the Pen, and your 
Middle Finger lying almoſt ſtraight, but all of them 
ſo, as that you may extend or draw them in at 
Pleaſure : Next, lay your Third Finger over your 
little Finger inward, and reſt on the End of your 
Little Finger as you write, obſerving that your 
Hand hes upright, and falls not towards the Back 
of it, whereby no Part of your Hand will touch 


the Paper, but the End of your Little Finger, and 


your Wriſt ; which Peſition will give your Hand 
the greateſt Liberty, in a free and eaſy Motion, 
provided you do not graſp your Pen too hard ; ſee 
that your Pen is not held too upright nor too ſlo- 
ing, but let it reſt between the ſecond and third 
— of your Foreſinger; as for the Diſtance of 
our Fingers from the Knib, it is left to your Li- 
rty, obſerving you do not hold the Pen ſo near as 
to 3 them, not ſo far off as to weaken your Com- 
mand. | 
In ftrong Hands conſiſting of firm and 
-ſtrokes, it is requifite to hold the Pen not too 
far diſtant from your Fingers, and ſomething more 
upright than in the Light Hands; ſince it will give 
you more Command, eſpecially in thoſe Strokes 
ou make with the Back of the Pen, as in the ready 
erformance of the Ingroſſing Hand, you are ob- 
liged to do. In writing this Hand, ſee that your 
Pen lies plum on the Paper, touching it on all Parts 
of the Knib, whereby the Stroke wil! have a Ful- 
neſs near to the Breadth of the Knib of the Pen you 
write with; and if the Pen is made well, and held 


right, the Back Strokes will have near the ſame 


Thickneſs with the Fore Strokes, which is no ſmall 
Beauty to the Hand. Take Care therefore, not 
only to ſet the Knib right on the Paper at firſt ; but 
when you move it from the Fore to the Back Stroke, 
ſee it is kept in the ſame Poſition, otherwiſe ſome 
Strokes will not only want of equal Thickneſs, but 
be rough and diſproportion'd. - 

VN. B. Never let the Ink dry in the Pen. 


To fit to wRITE. 


AVING a Deſk and good Light, which i; 

direct before you on the Left Side (or if you 
can, chuſe a North Light) place vour Body riph: 
forward, and not awry, but ſtraight to the Deſk : 
let your Body be upright, with a little bending of 
the Shoulders; let not your Breaſt touch the Deſk ; 
lay the Paper right before you, place not your El- 
bow ſo as to touch your Side, and yet not too far 


out, and ſtay the Paper with your Left Hand. As TR 


5. Fos the Square and German Text, make the your Right Hand lies farther on the Book than the 
eft, ſo extend your Left Leg farther out than your 
Right, which does as it were poiſe. the Body; hold 
not your Head awry, but at ſuch a Diſtance from 
the Paper, as that you may look on your Copy and 
Book without moving it. Avoid as much as poſſible 
al 


right Side of the Knib ſhorteſt, the Slit not ſo long 


as to ſpring open without ſome Preſſure, the End 


of the Knib a imall Matter broader than the Body- 
ſtroke. 
6. Tae Round 


Text Pen performs the Dutch 
Command of Hand, and the Italian Pen the Engliſh, ' 


1 
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4 Of WRITING in General. 


all ill Habits in fitting, ſince they are not only in- | 


convenient, but uncomely and prejudicial. 

Ir your Hand is ſubje& to ſhaking and trem- 
bling, hold your Arm cloſe to your Side, and it will 
help you. Let the Weight of your Body reit on 
your Left Arm, having the Elbow turn'd outward ; 
and never preſs the Pen hard in writing any Hand. 


Of the ſeveral Havwps. 


HE ſeveral Sorts of Hands now in Uſe 
among us, may be compriz'd uner Two 
Heads, dig. Of immediate Uſe, and Ornament. 

Tnosk of immediate Uſe are, Round Hand, 
Italian, with their Texts, and Ingroſſing with its 
Text, call'd Square Text. 

Tos that are uſed for Ornament are the Old 
Engliſh, Roman and Italick Prints, and the German 
Text. 

Tus Running Round Hand and Italian, is uſed 
in moſt of the common Affairs of Trade, and the 
ordinary Buſineſs of Life, not only in England, but 
by moſt Europeans. ; 

Tus Ingroſling and Square Text are uſed in moſt 
Law Affairs, and Writings thereunto belonging; as 
appointed by Act of Parliament. 

I SHALL treat more largely of the immediately 
uſeful Hands, than of the ornamental ; becauſe my 
Deſign is to be as uſeful as poſſible : But the Orna- 
mental having their Uſe alſo ſhall not paſs unre- 

arded. 
: Bur before I enter on any particular Hand, I 


thall lay down ſome General Rules for all and every 


Hand. | | 

1. Tur Heads of all Letters are of the ſame 
Height, and the Tails of the ſame Depth with each 
other, t, only excepted. 

2. That the Heads and Tails of Letters do not 
interfere or run into one another, let the Space be- 
tween Line and Line be ſomewhat more than twice 
the Length of the Heads or Tails. | 

3. Let your Writing have a proper Slope, and 
lean one Way. | | 

4. Let all Letters of the ſame Kind be alike ; as 
a with a, b with b, Oc. | 

5. All Strokes drawn downright muſt be full, 

and all Strokes carried upwards, alſo croſs or ſide 
Strokes, ſmall. 

Ius Rules may admit of ſome Exceptions. 


Of the Rovxp-Hanp. 


HZ? principal Things to be aim'd at in this 
(or any) Hand, is to get an exact Idea of a 
good Letter, which is done by a frequent and nice 


Obſervation of a correct Copy; and then to get | 


ſuch a Command of Hand as to be able to expreſs 
with the Pen, that Idea on Paper; which is attained 
by conſtant and careful Practice after good Ex- 
amples. 

Tals land is compoſed of an Oval and ſtraight 
Line, and leuns to the Right. | 

Inis Hand (and all others) depends on Funda- 
mental Letters, which here are l, o, n, j. | 

Le the inward Width of n, be equal to half its 
perpendicular Heighth; of o, to half its ſlope 
Heiplth; the Length of l, muſt be equal to twice 
the Length ofen, at leaſt, and not exceed thrice ; 
and } muſt be equal in Length to l. 

L. r the Thickneſs of the Full Stroke be equal to 
one Fifth of the Width of n; and when a itrong 
Hand is required, it will bear one Fourth. 

7 


Tus principal Joinings and Meeting of Letters 
are theſe. 

1. WHEN two right-lin'd Letters meet, and join 
in the Middle; as, ui, Il, th, nu, ni, ib, Sc. the Dil- 
tance is equal to the inward Width of the n. 

2. When two Ovals meet ; as, 00, ve, bo, og, 
Sc. the Diſtance is equal to half n. 

3. Wnrx the Oval and the Right Line meet; 
as, oi, vi, bu, on, fo, lo, c. the Diſtance is equal 
to the third Part of the Width of n. 

4. When the Right-lined meet and join with a 
Turn at Top of the following Letters; as, nn, an, 
in, my, Sc. the Diſtance is equal to n and half n; 
the Half being allow'd for the Turn at the Top, 
and the joining Stroke; but when they come be- 
fore x, s, or 2; as, nx, is, iz, Cc. then the Diſtance 
is about n and the third Part of n. 

5 When half oval Letters come before right-lin'd, 
and join in the Middle; as, ei, eu, xt, the Diſtance 
is equal to n and half n; but when they join with 
a Turn at the Top; as, ew, xn, cy, Ec. about the 
Thickneſs of the Full Stroke may be allow'd for the 
Turn, and if they come before s, x, or 2; as, ex, 
es, ez, the Diſtance is near twice n. 

Tur Manner of joining the Letters is beſt diſ- 
cover'd by the Examples ; but in general the Diſ- 
tance between the Letters appears to the Eye nearly 
equal in Area, to the White contain'd in the n or o. 

Move your Hand and turn lightly on the End 
of your Little Finger, and endeavour to make a 
whole Letter at one continued Stroke, expreſſing 
the full and fine Stroke without turning or taking 
off the Pen; but when your Hand wants reſting, 
you may for your Conveniency, take off the Pen, 


| _ it be in the Middle of a Letter; yet never 
in a 
without being afterwards diſcern'd, or any Ways 


ull Stroke, but only where it may be continu'd 


prejudicial to the Letter. 

LET the Hair Strokes of the m, n, Cc. be car- 
ried out from about the Middle of the Body Strokes, 
and let the Turn at the Top and Bottom of the laſt 
Stroke, as well as the other Turns of that Kind be 
alike; and then there will be an Agreement be- 
tween the Fine, as there is between the Body 
3 

Maxe Capital Letters equal to the Height of 1, 
and a little ſtronger. „ 

LET the Diſtance of Words be eqnal to the 


Width of the ſmall m, and not much more. 


Of the Italian HAxNn. 
HIS Hand is the ſame Nature with the 


Round Hand, but narrower. | 
Its Slope and Fundamental Letters as before. 
Tae Width of the o and n, one Fourth of the 
Slope Heighth. 1 8 
THe Diſtance of Letters about the Width of m. 
Tux Proportion and Shape of Letters in any 


Hand, ought to be the ſame, whether in a large or 


ſmall Size; whether you write Italian, or Italian 
Text, Round Hand, or: Round Text it is the ſame 
Thing. 

Trae beſt Way for Practice is to imitate a ſtrong 
bold Hand, which will ſooneſt bring you to a Com- 
mand of the Pen, and give you a greater Freedom : 
For as the leſs is contain'd in the greater : ſo he 
who attains to write any Hand large and well, may 
ſoon write it as ſmall as he pleaſes. 

I anvist the Practice of this Hand, becauſe it is 
often of great Uſe for Diſpatch of Buſineſs. You 

| wall 
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will often have Occaſion to bring ſo many Words 
into a Line, and fo many Lines into a certain Com- 
paſs ; here you caſily learn how to proceed in ſuch 
Caſes; always avoiding ſuperfluous and unne- 


ceſſary filling up the Tops of Letters, ſo as to make g 


your Writing tedious by after Touches, and ſpoiling 


- 


the Freedom of the Pen. 
Of the Ingroſſing Ha xp. 


N this Hand, the Letters ſtand perpendicular, to 

the Line, 

Txt n and o are both included in a Square, and 
the Width of each from Outſide to Outſide, mult 
be equal to the Heighch. 

Tue Fundamental Letters are, j, I, n, o, v. 


THe Thickneſs of the Body Stroke, one Fifth | 


Part of an n. | 


Tus Angles at Top and Bottom muſt be equal, 


and then the Hair Strokes will run parallel. 

Lx the Length of | and j, be equal to twice n, 
and not exceed twice n and a Half, 

Ler not the Width of the Stems exceed n. 

Tur Diſtance of Letters and Words is the ſame 
as in Round Hand; and the Conjunction as in the 
Examples. 

Tus Square Text uſed with this Hand, is regu- 
lated by the ſame Rules, but generally written 
ſtronger ; the Body Stroke being about che Fourth 
Part of n. The Squares muſt be cut ſharp at once, 
and the Point at the Top of a, o, g, q. muſt be in 
the Middle, between the two Strokes. The Let- 
ters in Square or German Text do not join. 

Tuvs the Man of Bufineſs is help'd forward, 
whether his Imployment be within or without the 
Law; and now to aſſiſt thoſe who make the Orna- 
ments of the Pen (as well as its ſolid Uſe) their 
Practice, I ſhall go on to the other Hands. 


Of the GERMAN Texr. 


H Is Hand is narrower than the Square Text, 
but the Letters ſtand perpendicular to the 
Line. 
Tak Fundamental Letters are, i, o, l, n, v. 


Tux Thickneſs of the Body Stroke is a ſixth 


Part of the Heighth of n. 

Tu Width of n and o are equal to a Third of 
the Heighth. 4 

THe Length of l, equal to one n and a Half, and 
the Stem the Width of n. 

Cur the Squares at Top and Bottom of Letters 
at once, without Spurs and after Daubings, and not 
exceeding in Length the Thickneſs of the Body 

Strokes. 

IT is cuſtomary in the Square and GermanText, 

to fill the Capital Letters. Theſe are the pecu- 


liar Dictates of Fancy, and ſo not confined to 


any other Rule than this; namely, That they 
be an Ornament to the Letter. 

To aſſiſt the induſtrious Practitioner herein, let 
him obſerve, That the Letter muſt firſt be made, 
and the Ink dry, before he proceeds to fill or flouriſh 
it; and then 

De aw a fine Hair Stroke down each Side of the 
Body Stroke, to keep the flouriſh'd Strokes from 
touching the eſſential Parts of the Letter; after 
which endeavour happily to diſpoſe a few Strokes 
about the whole Letter, ſo as to give, as near as 
may be, equal Whites ; which Strokes if well and 
luckily placed, may be called the principal and 
leading Strokes, and (foraſmuch as they govern the 
Reſt) ought to be ſomewhat thicker and ftronger 


K* 


3 
than the After Hair Strokes, which ſhould run aſide 
of the firſt ; ſtill obſerving to fill up all the void 
Spaces alike, | 

Ler all the Strokes be eaſy and natural, turning 
and playing over one another with as much Variety 
as poſſible ; let not two black Strokes croſs one an- 
other, but anſwer and lie the ſame Way, like the 
Shades in a Picture, always obſerving that a few 


Strokes well placed, are better than Abundance 


without Order or Beauty. 


Of the OTyEer Haxnps. 


HE Court and Chancery Hands being by 
Act of Parliament laid aſide, the Mention of 
them 1s needleſs. 
THe other Hands are Old Print, Roman and 
Italick; which being ſo common in all Books, no 
Perſon who may think fit to uſe them can be :t a 


Lots for a Copy. 


I $#4ALL therefore only obſerve, That the Old 
Print, or Black Engliſh Character is written as the 


Square and German Texts are, perpendicularly ; 


the Roman or new Print the fame Way, and the 


Italick Print a little leaning to the Right Han |. 


The Letters in general do not jon, but {ome few 
are tied together; as it, ſt, ct, Sc. 


Of STRIKING or ComManD of Harp, 
FiGuREs, Cc. 


\Triking is called Command of Hand, becauſe 
1t is performed without the leat Apitation of 


the F ingers, or reſting on the Hand or Arm. 


Ir is of two Kinds, Exgliſb and Dutch. 
Tre Ergliſb Command is performed with the 
Hollow of the Pen turn'd towards the End of the 


Middle Finger and is naturally light, airy and 


genteel ; therefore the molt beautiful for F 22 


Flouriſhes, &c. as well as moſt agreeable for the 
Italian and Running Round Hands. 

Tut Dutch Command is performed with the Hol- 
low or Scope of the Pen held towards the Ball or 
Hollow of the Hand; and is moſt proper for Let- 
ters in the Round Hand, becauſe the Fulls fall alike; 
the Pen being held as in Writing, only the Knib a 
little n 

Tus Center of Motion in Striking i, at the 
Shoulder, from whence let your Hand and Arm 
ſwing together with a ſprightly Motion, without 
reſting or touching the Paper with any Thing but. 
the Pen; which muſt not be turn'd in the Hand 
while you are making of any Stroke. 

Tut ſlower the Motion the ſurer; but yet there 


| muſt be ſuch a Boldneſs and Freedom obſerved, 


that the Stroke may be ſmart and clean, without 
Roughneſs, or any Flatneſs or Corners. 

Tux Compoſing Knots and Flouriſhes, and the 
making Birds, Bealts, Ic. being innocent Amuſe- 
ments for ingenious Minds, I ſhall lay down ſuch 
Rules as the beſt Maſters proceed by. 

Pxocux a good black Lead Pencil, that is firm 
and without Droſs, and Paper big enough for your 
Deſign ; double your Paper as near as may be in 
Quarters, which if doubled true, will make the 
Creaſes in Right Angles; then draw in any one of 
the Quarters of the Paper, what Strokes or Knots 
are the Produ@ of your Fancy, obſerving that the 
Strokes are ſo diſpoſed, as nearly to make one and 
the ſame Whites and Diſtances between them, 
which is the eaſier done, becauſe it admits of rub- 
bing out (with the Crumb of Cale Bread) putting 
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in, and making ſuch Afterations in the Deſign or | dividual, abſtracted and disjunctive with the reſt of 
Stroke, as are neceſſary ; then double the Paper, as | the Species, io the Effects and Productions of, every 


at firſt, rubbing it hard on the Back of the Strokes 


or Knots, with the Handle of your Penkniſe, or 


any ſmooth Thing, and the Pencling (if good) will 
come off on the clean Quarter, and give in all Parts 
the ſame Knot or Flourith firſt defigr'd ; then go 
over both of them, Stroke by Stroke, with the 
Pencil, and double it again, which will reverſe them 
on the other half, and the whole Sheet is done. 
You may rule double Lines, and ſlope Lines, 
for any Piece of Writing, with the Pencil; and 
when your Work is finiſhed, rub them out with a 
Piece of Bread. | 
Tae making of Figures well, is as neceſſary as 


the making of Letters well; for without Figures 


no Affairs in common Buſineſs can be tranſacted ; 
and therefore I adviſe the making of them grace- 
fully, to all ſuch as would be thought qualified for 
any Employment whatever. 

Ir Figures ſtand in Columns in Books of Ac- 
counts, let them be upright ; but if they are mixed 
with Letters in Writing ſomewhat leaning. 

ALwars let your Figures be larger than your 
Writing. 


Tut Heighth and Width of Figures differ ac- 


cording to the Pleaſure of the Scribe; ſometimes 
3» 4» 5, 7, and 9 are of equal Length, alſo 1, 2, 
and 6, 8 ; ſometimes 1, 2, 3,5, 8, are of equal 


Heighth, and 4, 7, 9, of equal Length, 6 alone 


being higher than the reſt ; at other Times, only 


6 and ꝗ differ from the reſt, the other Seven being 
of tne ſame Heighth. a 

HERE I take it to be an indifferent Thing whe- 
ther you follow one or the other Method, if the 
Figures are made well and cut true. 

Now in order to write a good Hand with Ex- 
pedition, it is abſolutely neceſſary to take Time to 
write every Thing well; having a due Regard to 
the true Shape of every Letter; carefully avoiding 
all unneceſſary Strokes, as well as long Stems in 
your Letters, fit with your Body upright, and lean 


very lightly on your Pen and Right Arm ; let your 


Hand move with an eaſy Motion, and without Hur- 


ry, performing as much with the continued Motion 


of your Pen, as you poſſibly can, without ſtraining 
or carrying it beyond what you command with 
Freedom and Eaſe. This being well obſerved, you 
will in Time get ſuch an habitual Freedom, as that 


you may write a good Hand with Expedition and 


Pleaſure. | 
Ir is ſomething ſurprizing that ſo many Perſons 
as are concerned in the various Affairs of Life, and 
perhaps ſome Hundreds of them taught after the 
lame Manner, and by the fame Perſon, yet no two 
of them write alike; but are as indifferent in their 
Hands as in their Faces; and even the Profeſſors of 
this Art themſelves, in their Curſory, or Running 
Hands differ much from one another, and vet it 
may be all write well. But thus it is, and I know 
no other Reaſon that can be aſſign'd for it than 


| 


this; That as all Men have a diſtinct Conſtitution, + 
and ſomething iaherent that is peculiar to each In- | 


8 


| Man carry ſomewhat along with them, peculiar and 


diitin& from all Others. | 
Tis to the Pen and Preſs we Mortals owe 

All we believe, and almoſt all we know. 

All hail, ye great Preſervers of thoſe Arts, 

That raiſe our Thoughts and cultivate our Parts. 

Had your Aſſiſtance been to Man deny'd, 

All Wit alas! in Oral Sounds had dy'd. 

You bring paſt Wonders to our preſent View; 

Homer and Virgil live alone in you. 

Their tuneful Numbers had long ſince decay'd, 

And loſt their Native Charms, without your Aid. 
Ye Briti5 Youth's, our Age's Hope and Care: 

You whom the next, may poliſh and impair, 

Learn by the Pen thoſe Talents to inſure, 

That fix ev'n Fortune and ſrom Want ſecure. 

You with a Daſh, in Time may drain a Mine. 

And deal the Fate of Empires in a Line. 


For Eaſe and Wealth, for Honour and Delight, 


Your Hand's your Warrant, it you well can write. 
F oo RR: 


I s#aLr cloſe this Chapter with ſome Obſerva- 
tions of the Secret Manner of Writing uſed by ſome 
Perſons, of the preſent as well as in former Ages. 

Tux Art of Secret Information in general, as it 
includes all ſignificatory Signs, may be termed private 
Intimation. : 

THERE are three ſecret Ways of Intimation ; 
Firſt, By Signs and Geſtures ; Secondly, By Secret 
Speaking : And Thirdly, By Occult Writing. 

Tus laſt of theſe only has reſpe& to the Pen; 
and therefore I ſhall omit the two former. | 

Is OccuLT Writing (call'd Cryptography) three 
Things are to be remark'd. Firſt, That what you 
write be void of Suſpicion. - Secondly, Diſticult to 
be unfolded, if doubted. Thirdly, Fitted for Diſ- 
patch; that is, eaſy to be writ, and decyphered by 
the Correſpondent. 

Tr1s Occult Way of Writing is, 1. By altering 


the Powers of Letters, and by invented Notes and 


Characters. 2. By changing the Places of the Let- 
ters, where the Powers are the ſame. 3. By uſing 


more or fewer Letters than are neceſſary, 5 By a 


Deceit in the Paper, Ink, Sc. | 
Acain, Emblems or Hieroglyphics, are uſed, 
for the informing others what we ſecretly would 
have them know. So a Serpent, with the Tail in 
his Mouth is uſed to ſignify the Year, which re- 
turns to itſelf; a Stork, ſignifies filial Gratitude ; 
Phaeton denotes the Folly of Raſhneſs, Sc. 
Arp here Short Hand may properly fall under 
Conſideration ; which'1s of very ancient Invention. 
A LzttTEr, Mark or Character, here flands for 
a Word, and aicw of them ſometimes for a Sen- 
tence, 
Any Perſon may invent Characters at Pleaſure ; 
witch may fignity Perſens, Places or Things, and 
their Manner of doing, ſuiter or being; allo every 
Thing ſaid, done or intended, may be expreſſed by 
ſuch Marks or Characters as only the Inventer is 
capable of underſtanding. 
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